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STAINElf GLASS WINDOWS. BY WILLIAM WALTON. 



THE art of working in stained glass is one for which a 
Renaissance, since the commencement of the present 
century, is most confidently claimed, and it must be 
confessed with more show of reason than in the case of some of 
the other branches of modern art. From the earliest known 
examples of medieval windows, somewhere in the tenth century, 
the progress of glass painting may be traced through a history 
of very slow development, of gradual rise, through many varia- 
tions and developments, to a culmination of great splendor and 
of a rapid decline, owing 
to the general decline in 
all art matters and the 
mistaken attempts that 
were made to assimilate 
it to other branches of 
painting. The dates of 
these various periods 
have been quite definite- 
ly fixed by various au- 
thorities, and the state 
of the art in England 
and on the Continent in 
general, corresponded 
very nearly in point of 
time. Side by side with 
this progress towards a 
high standard of artistic 
excellence, or a retro- 
gression from it, were 
certain tendencies of the 
technique of the art, not 
necessarily connected 
either with good art or 
bad, as the progress of 
Gothic glass during the 
fourteenth century pic- 
turewards and still more 
persistently in the direc- 
of whiteness and light- 
ness of color. On the 
contrary, the tendency 
during the fourteenth 
century towards realism 
of effect, delicacy of 
modelling and the abuse 
of elaborate perspective 
and that in the eight- 
eenth towards the exclu- 
sive use of enamels and 
stains instead of pot- 
metal glass, were direct- 
ly harmful and contri- 
buted materially to the 
decline of the art. At 
the present day, and es- 
pecially in England and 
the United States, the 
best work in stained 
glass avoids these later 
errors, while it avails it- 
self of the use both of 
the richest and darkest 
color and of those which 
will offer the least resist- 
ance to the passage of 
light. A somewhat con- 
ventional design, that 
may give more or less 
the suggestion of a pic- * 
ture, while avoiding any attempt at realistic effect, is also gener- 
ally accepted as among the canons of the art. 

One of the best known examples of the earliest use of colored 
glass in windows dates from the latter half of the tenth century 
and is found in the ancient monastery of Fergernell, in Upper 
Bavaria, now a private residence. This work, like all of the first 
attempts, was a pure mosaic of colored glass, in imitation of the 
stone ones used in walls and floors, and it was not until the 
thirteenth century that the art reached a fuller development, 
contemporary with the use of the Gothic style of architecture. 
The mosaic method still remains the only one worthy of being 
employed as the basis of ecclesiastical work, the work of the 
painter being limited to some finishing, modeling and shading, 
especially in figure work. The first period of stained glass work 
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in Great Britain is that generally known as the Early English, 
and which extended down to the earlier part of the reign of 
Edward I., about the year 1280. The long lancet window, of a 
single light, and undivided by mullions, is that generally found 
in the pointed architecture which succeeded the Norman, and 
the glass in these windows was either white, with an arrange- 
ment of panels or of white quarries all of the same pattern, or 
richly colored and the design arranged in pictures. The figures 
in these windows stood under canopies, usually lower and more 
simple than those of a later period, and either occupied a whole 
light themselves or were placed one above another ; the drawing 
was rude and conventional, the foliage entirely conventional and 
resembling architectural scrolls and ornament, and the figures 
and canopies always flat, without perspective or relief. The 
glass itself was generally much less translucent than that used at 
a later period, but very rich and soft in color, especially in the 

deep blues, which are 
better in tone than any 
that followed until the 
Cinque Cento period. 

The second period, 
the Decorated, lasted 
about a century, till the 
close of the reign of 
Edward III., and was 
marked by a more cor- 
rect drawing of the fig- 
ure and an increase in 
the height and import- 
ance of the canopy, 
which usually represent- 
ed the architecture of 
the period. The pattern 
windows were much like 
those of the preceding 
period, but somewhat 
more free in design ; fol- 
iage was represented 
naturally, and the use 
of outlines was much 
restricted. 

The perpendicular 
style continued from 1380 
or 1400 to about 1530, 
from the reign of Henry 
IV. to the Reformation, 
and was contemporan- 
eous with the earlier 
portion of the Cinque 
Cento or sixteenth cen- 
tury period. But the 
traces of one style are 
frequently seen in the 
work of a later period, 
and the windows of an 
edifice are often much 
later than the architect- 
ure. The artists of the 
Perpendicular or Gothic 
period in many cases 
availed themselves of the 
utmost richness of color 
in their windows, but 
generally employed a 
great deal of white or 
nearly white glass, and 
in a large number of 
cases contented them- 
selves with a simple 
scheme of white, red and 
blue, varied only by the 
introduction of some 
yellow stain. 

The transition from 
Gothic glass to Renais- 
ance was very gradual, 
especially in France and England, where the influences of the 
earlier style lingered longer than in Italy. In the latter country, 
indeed, glass painting was not so largely practised, but was evi- 
dently very much influenced by contemporary painting, and it 
was this attempt to repeat in glass the methods of the painter 
in oil that finally led to the ruin of the art. Much of this real- 
istic glass work evinces a wonderful amount of misapplied in- 
genuity and technical skill, and the famous windows of the 
Groote Kirk of Gouda, a Dutch market town about midway 
between Rotterdam and Utrecht, illustrate on a grand scale all 
the possibilities and failures of this style. 

In the United States the production of stained glass has 
been brought to a very general state of skilled workmanship, 
especially in excellence of material and in a splendor of color, of 
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which the utmost possible use is sometimes obtained. The win 
dow selected for our illustration, from recent work by Messrs. 
J. & R. Lamb, of this city, may serve to exemplify some of the 
better methods that now obtain in American ateliers. It was 
made for St. John's Church, Salisbury, Conn., and donated by 
the Hon. John Scoville, of Buffalo, N. Y., and illustrates the 
life of the Evangelist ; in the centre panel he stands with his 
scroll of writing, in that to the left he is called from his fishing 
nets by the Master to be made a fisher of men, and in that to 
the right he is represented in the island of Patmos, where the 
glories of the New Jerusalem burst upon his vision. Overhead 
in the smaller lights are seen the symbols of the Church, the 
Dove, the Lamb and the Pelican. This window, in addition to 
the technical details of depth and schemes of color in the glass 
itself and of excellence in the leading, displays also a grace and 
strength of design in the figures which is one of the most 
necessary of the accomplishments of the glass painter, but one 
which has not always been found in examples of American art. 



COMFORTABLE FURNISHING AT MODERATE 

COST. 
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By N. S. s: 



THE front room or parlor, which has two large windows, 
may have poles of polished wood, that are pretty and 
inexpensive, or brass ones at any cost desired ; in all 
probability poles costing complete not over 60 cents will be satis- 
factory. In curtains there is room for the exercise of a good deal 
of taste in selection. If lace curtains are desired there are tam- 
boured laces or various patterns of Nottingham that may be used 
with very pretty effect, or scrim curtains with borders and inser- 
tions of antique lace. The scrim and lace may be bought by the 
yard and made at home. Good tainboiyed lace curtains cost 
from $8 to $18 per window ; some are even as low as $6. Not- 
tingham lace costs about the same. Eighteen dollars will cover 
the cost of curtains for front of house. Fixtures, hooks and 
chains for looping curtains cost from 50 cents to $2 each. Poles 
for the bedrooms and dining-room windows will cost about 40 
cents each. Curtains of printed mull will answer for the bed- 
rooms and will cost 15 cents per yard. For the two dining-room 
windows Madras curtains are preferable ; they cost from $4 to 
$20 per pair. Those at $6 are quite good enough for such pur- 
pose. Shades are now put to the outside windows in all first- 
class apartment houses. 

Thus far we have expended for carpets $97 39 

For curtains and fixtures 36 45 

'Allowance for expenses 3 00 

Total $136 84 

Whether folding beds shall be selected for the sleeping rooms 
is with many housekeepers an open question. There is much to 
be said on both sides, but the smallness of the rooms is in this 
particular case an argument in their favor. Very elegant and 
durable folding beds may be had at prices ranging from $25 up 
to some hundreds of dollars. There are very good styles in 
market that cost $15 to $18 for the bedstead alone. These are 
usually in mantel form, and may have draperies and lambrequins 
that are fashioned at home and in the hours of leisure that al- 
most every woman may command. If they must be purchased 
the lambrequin may cost $3.50, and three yards of drapery felt 
at $1.25 will be $3.75. Cretonne or other material may be used 
instead of felt, but for an inexpensive plain material it is one of 
the best. It comes fifty inches wide and two widths will be 
sufficient, and will cost about $2.50. 

A mattress will cost anywhere from $6 to $30. For $18 a very 
good one, all long good hair, may be had. Pillows are among 
the most costly of furnishing items, as there is but little 'margin 
in fine goods. Strictly first class feathers cost 90 cents per pound 
as a standard price ; many houses ask $1 without discount ; 
below this figure the feathers are of inferior quality. Pillows 
vary in weight : three pounds make a very comfortable pillow if 
the goods are prime. 

Bedsteads for the children's rooms may cost $12 to $15. 
Mixed hair mattresses at $10 will do nicely, or cotton top husk 
mattresses at $4.50 each. Those that are not too thick will be 
necessary, so that they will fold easily into the bed when it is 
closed up. 

Next comes the bedding. For three beds fifteen sheets are 
necessary to permit usual changes, etc. ; these at two and three- 
quarters yards each and sheeting costing 24 cents per yard, will 
cost about $10. Pillow cases at 18 cents per yard will come 
within four dollars. Bolsters are rarely used in folding beds, and 
need not be included in this estimate. 

Counterpanes, blankets and comfortables at $4, $3 and $2 
respectively may be included. 



This furnishes the bedding, and makes a bill for beds and 
their fittings of $140.70, all of which represents excellent goods 
and good value for the money, and allows for curtains to the 
beds if so desired. This estimate could be reduced by selecting 
plainer goods, but this is not wise if avoidable. 

A dressing-case of some sort is required for the front bed- 
room. It may be a good one, with marble slab, at $35 to $40. 
A cheffonier is almost imperative. One may be had at about 
$15 or $18. The average wash stand is among the aggravations 
of life. It is never large enough, and has fewer graces than any 
article of furniture ever made. A home made wash stand, at a 
trifling cost, may be suggested, not entirely as a substitute for 
the regular article, but as a useful adjunct. It may be made of 
a packing or other box, about forty inches long, twenty-six 
deep and twenty-three across the top. It is set upon one side, 
blocks with casters are put under the corners and curtains of 
any desired material are put up, with a cover of either white or 
fancy stuff. The entire cost need not be over $4, and the result 
will be a stand that will furnish abundance of room for all toilet 
articles. A regular wash stand will cost from $6 to $12, according 
to quality. 

Two chairs at $1.50 each, an ottoman at $1, and a table at 
$2.50 to $6 may be added to this room, together with china at 
$G or $8. 

The children's room should have a dressing case each, which 
need not cost over $10. Low wash stands, like the one described, 
will be better for their use. Table, chairs, hanging shelves and 
china for these rooms will cost about $20. 

The dining-room next claims attention. A medium priced 
extension table may be had for $15. Six substantial cane seat 
dining-room chairs should cost about $15. A good sideboard will 
cost $25 or $35, say $30. In the dining-room there is generally a 
space for a refrigerator. This has a drain pipe and is a very 
convenient and suitable arrangement, with shelves and china 
closets above. A good refrigerator is an economy and $18 is not 
too much to pay for it. A good plain cupboard may be made to 
stand on the other side the mantel from the refrigerator, and 
will cost about $8 and its curtains $1.50. 

As the dining-room is to some extent the family room, the 
sewing machine may be placed by the window, where it will 
have abundance of light. If there is no machine in the family 
one of the cheap but excellent and well recommended styles 
quite pecently introduced may be bought for $19.50. A machine 
is always useful. A lounge may complete this furnishing, if 
bought "in the muslin," as the dealers say; it may be had for 
$16 or $18, and the covering may be made to&cost as much or as 
little as one can afford ; if bought already covered it will cost 
about $35. 

Table linen and towels have been exhaustively treated of in 
The Decorator and Furnisher, and the regular reader will 
have no difficulty in selecting from previous instructions. To 
new subscribers it may be said that a good article of its kind 
is always desirable, and especially is this the case with house 
linen of all sorts. Plain table cloths may be had at 75 and 85 
cents per yard, two and a half yards to each cloth, and a fine 
cloth for $5 ; six or eight might be bought. Napkins cost $3.50 
per dozen. Towels need not be expensive. Two dozen good ones 
for every day use will cost $2 per dozen, and half a dozen finer 
ones need not be more than $3 at the outside. China and glass 
towels should be made of Russian crash, and are bought by the 
yard. One yard is the desirable length and costs 10 to 15 cents. 

Thus far the estimates have been for good medium grade 
articles and the expenditure has reached a goodly figure. We 
have 

Folding Bed and its linen, etc $59 25 

Children's Beds and outfit , . 57 50 

Blankets, $12 ; Comfortables, $6 ; Spreads, $7 25 00 

Cheffonier, $15 ; Dressing case, $35 50 00 

Home made Wash-stand, $4 ; or regular article 8 00 

Chairs and Ottoman, $3.75 ; small Table, $2.50 6 25 

Wash-stand China, $8 ; two Dressing Cases, $20 28 00 

Small Wash-stands, $6 ; China, $10 16 00 

Tables, Brackets, etc., about $8 ; Chairs, $4 12 00 

Dining Table, $15 ; Chairs, $15 30 00 

Sideboard, $30 ; Refrigerator, $15 ; Cupboard & drapery, $9.50 54 50 

Sewing Machine, $19.50 ; Lounge, $20 to $30 49 50 

Table Linen, $23.50 ; Towels, $11 34 50 

Total $430 50 

With judicious economy and the selection of articles at the 
lower prices quoted, it is possible to reduce these figures con- 
siderably. Many purchasers might make a gain of $50 on $500 
over another with less of that special gift that allows some 
women to look well and furnish well on the merest trifle com- 
pared with the sum necessary to keep others in the most ordinary 
style. 



A pretty device for table, mantel or wall ornament are 
water color paintings on a broad semi-oval band set beneath a 
corresponding cutting in brown or blue velvet in a square frame. 
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